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Current ©pinion 

The Birth of Christ 

Origins are frequently shrouded in mystery but such mystery generally 
acts as a stimulus to interest rather than as a deterrent. So it is with the 
birth of Christ. In an article in the March Expositor, entitled "The 
Present State of the Controversy over the Place and Time of the birth 
of Christ," Professor J. Rendel Harris discusses the perplexities and 
uncertainties inherent in the records of the birth of Jesus, especially the 
much-discussed paragraph in Luke 2:1-7. This paragraph bristles with 
difficulties clearly seen and vigorously expressed by such critics as Strauss 
and Renan, much to the discredit of Luke. Matthew apparently con- 
siders Bethlehem the home of Joseph and Mary. Luke on the other hand, 
considers Nazareth their home and brings them to Bethlehem only for 
enrolment according to the decree of Augustus requiring a worldwide 
Roman census. But the great scholars and critics have been repeating 
that there is no evidence whatever of a Roman census of this kind at this 
time. Moreover Josephus tells us plainly that Quirinius was governor 
of Syria 6-7 a. d., and held a census at that time which was such an in- 
novation that it caused a revolt among the Jews. Can Luke have made 
such a blunder as to place this census at the birth of Christ ? And why 
should Joseph and Mary be required to enrol at Bethlehem for a Roman 
census? Obviously the motive for Luke's story lay in the universal 
assumption that Jesus, being the Messiah, must be of the line of David and 
be born in Bethlehem. But in point of fact neither of these things was 
true of Jesus. 

For a time it was impossible to answer these criticisms. But now, 
as Professor Harris shows, papyri discovered in Egypt establish a regular 
fourteen-year census falling in part upon the years 62, 48, 34, 20, and 6 
A. d., and therefore also possibly about 8 b. c. He quotes for that of 104 
A. c, one which runs "since the time is come for the house-to-house 
enrolment, it is necessary for all absentees on any ground whatever from 
their own districts to return to their own hearths," etc. Thus the great 
desideratum is supplied, viz., evidence for a periodic Roman census. 
This puts the whole discussion on a new footing. Difficulties still remain 
and are dealt with in greater detail in Professor Ramsay's book, Was Christ 
Born in Bethlehem? to which Professor Harris refers. But Professor 
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Harris concludes by saying "A fresh inscription might very well settle the 
points that are still in debate one way or the other. As far as we have 
gone, the evidence is running very strongly in favor of the belief that Luke 
has given us a correct historical background for his gospel." 

In the Princeton Theological Review for January, Louis Matthew 
Sweet discusses Heathen Wonder Births and the Birth of Christ. The 
article is virtually a criticism of certain volumes by Sidney Hartland 
entitled The legend of Perseus. These volumes contain over one hundred 
stories of supernatural births culled from various literatures. They are 
similar to the stories of the birth of Chirst and therefore, as we reject the 
former, we should also reject the latter unless they stand on historical 
evidence "of inevitable cogency." 

Mr. Sweet begins his criticisms of this position with a warning: "The 
indiscriminate huddling together under the same categories of things 
which are fundamently different may facilitate the building of hastily 
constructed theories but such theories are sure to come to grief upon the 
facts." This indicates Mr. Sweet's method. He sets himself to show, 
negatively, that "these alleged ethnic analogies to our Lord's miraculous 
birth" are superficial and irrelevant; positively that the virgin birth of 
Christ is a "unique and solitary" thing. 

One feels that both these antagonists are unnecessarily extreme. Sid- 
ney Hartland is extreme, as Mr. Sweet shows, in his demand for historical 
evidence "of inevitable cogency." Such evidence is rarely if ever granted 
for any fact of history. Mr. Hartland is also extreme in his emphasis on 
similarities and disregard of differences. Like many of the earliest New 
Testament critics he fails to appreciate the high level of New Testament 
narratives; he fails to discern or acknowledge their simplicity, sanity, 
honesty, their normality even when describing a fundamental abnormality. 
This may or may not imply also their literal truth, but it surely puts a 
difference between them and the other Greek, Egyptian, Buddhist, and 
Philonian narratives. But is not Mr. Sweet also extreme ? If Mr. Hart- 
land exaggerates the similarities, surely Mr. Sweet exaggerates the differ- 
ences. Apparently Mr. Sweet must be presented with a heathen narrative 
practically identical with the New Testament stories. But that is expecting 
too much. 

It would seem as if both writers should change their method somewhat. 
Mr. Hartland should recognize and admit the difference between the stories 
of the virgin birth of Christ and stories of heathen wonder births and 
inquire as to its nature and implications. Mr. Sweet should recognize 
and admit the similarity between the stories of the virgin birth of Christ 
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and stories of heathen wonder births and inquire as to its nature and 
implications. 

The Origin of the Fourth Gospel 

The Fourth Gospel continues to be one of the leading topics of dis- 
cussion in the theological journals. Students recognize that this book 
presents some of the most serious historical problems now before them, 
and they are facing these problems earnestly. Among these investigators 
Professor Wilhem Soltau occupies a prominent place. As far back as 
1900, in Unsere Evangelien, he declared that the Fourth Gospel has been, 
from the earliest times up to the present day, the chief problem of all bib- 
lical criticism. The discussions which have appeared during the eight 
years since he made that statement have tended to emphasize its correct- 
ness for the present time, and he is endeavoring to make some contribution 
to the efforts which are being put forth toward a solution. His latest 
discussion is in the second Heft of the Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
for 1908, under the title "Die Entstehung des vierten Evangeliums." 

He recognizes that an attempt to deal with so important a question 
within the limits of a single magazine article is a somewhat bold under- 
taking. He faces the difficulty, however, with the assurance that the 
mere statement of fundamental principles is the important element in the 
solution of a problem, and that such principles for the problem of the Fourth 
Gospel may be put into a brief space. These principles he finds to be 
two only: (1) "All three of the Synoptic Gospels were taken into account 
and used by the fourth evangelist;" (2) "the addresses of the Fourth 
Gospel are loosely related to the narrative material. This makes it neces- 
sary to determine both the peculiarities of the two kinds of material and 
their differences, before judgment may be passed on the gospel as a whole." 

The first of these principles he had stated in nearly the same language 
when he wrote in 1900, and he restates it chiefly to utilize it in the later 
portion of the discussion of the second. Beginning with the second, 
therefore, he asserts that, in no case, do the addresses stand "where, accord- 
ing to the evangelist, an address was to be expected or where one would 
really be in place." This shows, according to Soltau, that the redactor, 
who gave the addresses their present positions, put them into an already 
existing written gospel outline which he was afraid to destroy. Whence 
came this outline? Soltau replies that it was a written compound of 
synoptic selections and Johannine legends, which came to the evangelist 
in that form, to which he made some contributions of his own. Some 
time later, the redactor — who may have been the evangelist himself, and 
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his redaction his second edition of the gospel — introduced the addresses 
and completed the gospel as we now have it. In view of such a course 
of events, it is not strange that the addresses are so loosely and inappropri- 
ately related to the remainder of the gospel. The next step in the solution 
of the problem is to discover the origin of the addresses which were used 
by the redactor. 

Professor Soltau proceeds upon the assumption that the question of 
the origin of the Fourth Gospel is now a question of the internal evidence 
only. In this assumption he probably has the support of a large majority 
of present authorities. For the time being, the confident language of 
Irenaeus, and other men of his and succeeding days is entirely set aside. 
To some students this attitude of thought seems unfortunate and unjusti- 
fied. Nevertheless it will at any rate promote the most scrutinizing exami- 
nation of the gospel itself and bring to hand all the permanent results 
which internal study can give. If, later, the external evidence should 
again command attention, the material gathered from internal investi- 
gation will be ready for use. In the meantime the discussions appear 
to be largely ex parte. 

The New Gospel Fragment from Oxyrhynchus 

In a recent contribution to the Preussische Jahrbucher, Harnack has 
suggested a connection, as Blass had previously done, between the new 
gospel fragment from Oxyrhynchus and the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. In the current number of Die Zeitschrift jiir die neutesta- 
menttiche Wissenschajt (1908, Hejt 1), the editor, Erwin Preuschen, dis- 
cusses the same fragment, with a somewhat different result. Preuschen 
holds that the fragment contains nothing to show that its writer was un- 
familiar with Jerusalem or the temple. Its language, too, is in many 
points not unlike that of our gospels, nor is the teaching inconsistent with 
what we know of Jesus. At the same time, the language shows no clear 
trace of the Aramaic influence so prevalent in the gospels. It is not im- 
possible that the fragment represents a working up of Matt. 23:25-27, 
but this is not likely. To seek to connect it with those well-nigh unknown 
quantities the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, is altogether vain, since we know so little of what they 
contained or resembled. We have often heard, however, of a Jerusalem 
source used in the composition of the Fourth Gospel. Is it impossible 
that we have here a fragment of it? 

Preuschen's proposal involves too many assumptions to be readily 
accepted, and while Buchler has argued vigorously for the historical 
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accuracy of the fragment's references to Jerusalem topography and temple 
usage, Schurer and many others with him are unconvinced. That the 
gospels according to the Hebrews and the Egyptians are too largely un- 
known quantities is too true, but the coincidences noted between the new 
fragment and the former are more than curious, and certainly suggest a 
relationship quite as probable as that proposed by Preuschen. 

The Philology of the Greek Bible 

In recent numbers of the Expositor (October, 1907, to January, 1908), 
Professor Deissmann prints the lectures on "The Philology of the Greek 
Bible: Its Present and Future," delivered last year in the summer school 
of the Free Churches at Cambridge. In these he popularizes his notable 
investigations, the results of which he gave to the world in his two vol- 
umes of Bible Studies and elsewhere. He has accomplished a difficult 
task very happily. What might have been a dry catalogue of new sources 
and the new books evoked by them has by fitting illustration, witty com- 
parison and shrewd comment been wrought into a form both interesting 
and instructive. The literature is thoroughly canvassed and the lists 
of the newest books point the way to further study. 

The first lecture deals with "The Greek Bible as a compact unity and 
the new linguistic records." Positive proof is adduced that the Septuagint 
was known on the island of Delos as far back as 100 b. c. Thus 
more and more this work proves itself in language and style to be the 
popular, even the universal, book of the middle and lower classes. It 
was truly the Bible of the Diaspora and of all Greek-speaking Christians. 
Thus one begins properly to estimate its importance to the New Testa- 
ment and its writers. Proper New Testament interpretation demands 
a renewed interest in the Septuagint. Recent discoveries of the high- 
est value, the inscriptions, papyri, and ostraca, constitutes a "storehouse 
of exact information." These exhibit in a large measure the life of the 
common people, who are so neglected in the chronicles of the mighty. 
The broken potsherds, in particular, until recently left undisturbed in the 
rubbish heaps, are covered with official business between the state and the 
lower classes. The new records stretch over a period of 1300 years, from 
400 b. c. onward through the Byzantine time, and a flood of light is cast 
on the popular book of the age. 

In discussing the problem of biblical Greek (Lecture II), Deissmann 
manifests the fallacy of such terminology in a narrow sense. The work 
of Hatch, Kennedy, Cremer, Winer, and Blass, though the last-named 
philologist recognized the necessity of broader views, is of the past. The 
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New Testament can no longer be treated as a distinct dialect, or even as 
isolated from profane Greek, with its own idiom. The new excavations 
have completely demolished this middle wall of partition. Neither is there 
the uniformity in the Greek Bible or at least in the New Testament which 
was once presupposed. The spade proves many so-called non-Greek 
books under classical standards, to be good specimens of the popular 
cosmopolitan Greek of the last three centuries before Christ. Hebraisms 
and Aramaisms are greatly reduced; many are now to be catalogued as 
"international vulgarisms." 

For "Septuagint philology" (Lecture III) a large and rich field has thus 
been opened up in the "late" Greek. The concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath will abide a monumental work for many years. Swete has pub- 
lished the good minor edition of the Vatican manuscript of the Septuagint 
and now the major edition by Brooke and McLean with a complete set of 
variants is in the making. A German Septuagint grammar has just been 
issued by Helbing and one by Thackeray is promised. Above all others 
things in this field the call for a lexicon is imperative. The difficulties in 
the present state of development and the lack of a critical text are manifest 
but these must not hinder nor even delay the enterprise. 

It would be difficult to name a scholar better equipped for this great 
lexicographical task than Deissmann, himself, and it is to be hoped that 
he will undertake it. 

The present stage of New Testament philology is the subject of the 
fourth lecture. Here one must remember the important task accomplished 
by Moulton and Geden in the issuance of their concordance. The impetus 
to write grammars has been strong and two more — one by J. H. Moulton 
and one by Radermacher — are to be in print soon. In this special field 
again a new dictionary is the crying need. But as hardly 50 out of a possible 
5,000 New Testament words, may be termed new Christian formations — 
not 12 per cent. (Kennedy) but only 1 per cent. — the new dictionary cover- 
ing the whole field of the late Greek would afford much relief here also. 

Thus the careful study of the Septuagint and all ancient records 
touching the common life, whether on stone, papyrus, or clay, which 
Deissmann has pursued so painstakingly and successfully, amply justifies 
itself by the results already attained. Nevertheless in this careful exam- 
ination of all these new sources of information the extant post-Aristotelian 
Greek literature must not be overlooked. In it may yet be traced the 
gradual change in meaning of many classical words completely developed 
in the New Testament. 



